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FOREWORD 



What is the ideal relationship between the commander and 
the statesman in time of war? Is there a balance to be struck 
between political control and military operational expertise? 
Given the i mportance of these questions, the range of answers 
that has been given tothem by both theorists and practitioners 
is striking. Major Suzanne Nielsen addresses these issues by 
examining what Carl von Clausewitz has to say about 
civil-military relations and the use of force. Though 
Clausewitz's insight that "War is a continuation of policy" is 
well-known, his arguments about the appropriateness of 
extensive political control during time of war are not as often 
discussed. Clausewitz provides an argument for extensive 
political influence over military operations— influence that 
lacks a clear limit. 

Major Nielsen looks in depth at Clausewitz's arguments on 
this point. After reviewing his theoretical approach, she 
discusses four key implications of the basic idea that political 
purposes govern war. Her argument suggests that Clausewitz 
has issued both statesmen and commanders a challenge. 
Commanders must appreciate the necessity of subordinating 
military means to political ends, and statesmen must think as 
strategists as they make decisions about the relationship 
between ends and means and the achievement of their goals. 

Major Nielsen examines these questions in a thoughtful 
and comprehensive manner. TheStrategic Studies I nstitute is 
pi eased to pu bl i sh her study as part of our L etort P aper ser i es. 



DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, J R. 
Director 

Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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POLITICAL CONTROL 
OVER THE USE OF FORCE: 

A CLAUSE WITZI AN PERSPECTIVE 



What is the ideal relationship between the commander 
and the statesman in time of war? What are the optimal 
limits, if any exist, on political control over military 
operations? Istheresuch athing as political guidancethat 
crosses the line and becomes interference? Given the 
importance of these questions, the range of answers that 
have been given to them by both theorists and practitioners 
is striking. On the side of limiting the statesman's role, one 
view is that the political leader should exercise, at most, 
limited control after hostilities have begun. SunTzu, who is 
believed to have written his great work The Art of War 
during the 4th century BC, appears to takethi s perspective. 1 
He argues that the decision to go to war must be a political 
decision, but that the general must be free to act 
autonomously once that decision is made. 2 This view has 
survived to the modern day. Within theAmerican military 
experience, perhaps the most famous advocate of this 
position is General Douglas MacArthur. In a speech to 
Congress after his relief by President Truman, General 
MacArthur claimed that: "Oncewar isforced upon us, there 
is no alternative but toapply every avail able means to bring 
ittoa swift end. War's very object is victory— not prolonged 
indecision." 3 MacArthur's position implies that there is 
little room for political factors to moderate a conflict once it 
has begun. 

Therehavealso been those who havetaken theopposing 
view and taken steps to ensure extensive political control 
over military operations. One leader whose conduct 
exemplified this principle was Adolph Hitler. Not only did 
he override the strategic advice of his generals in the early 
days of World War 1 1, he also became increasingly involved 
i n the detai I s of mi I i tary operati ons as the war progressed. 4 
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Amer i can hi story al so provi des exampl es of pol i ti cal I eaders 
who have taken this approach to the issue; several 
presidents have chosen to be active participants in the 
making of military strategy and the planning of campaigns. 
During the American Civil War, for example, President 
Abraham Lincoln was a very active commander-in-chief. 5 
More recently, President John F. Kennedy was deeply 
i nvol ved i n the operati onal detai I s of the quaranti ne duri ng 
the Cuban M issile Crisis. Is such engagement appropriate 
oversight or troubling interference? In the case of the 
blockade, the Chief of Naval Operations who resisted 
Secretary of Defense McNamara's repeated requests for 
operational details certainly thought it was the latter. 6 

This question of the proper level of political control over 
military operations is crucially important, but does not 
seem to allow easy answers. It is important becausetheuse 
of force usually suggests that significant interests are at 
stake— at times even state survival. Yet the range of 
answers given by those who have seriously thought about 
these issues, and those who have had to deal with them in 
practice, suggest that the solution is not obvious. Is there a 
balance to be struck between political control and military 
operational expertise? If so, whereisthelinetobedrawn? 

This monograph will begin to address this question by 
examining what Carl von Clausewitz had to say about 
civil-military relations and the use of force. Clausewitz, 
who lived from 1780-1831, was both a soldier with a 
distinguished record of service and a theorist of war who 
wrote prolifically. His major work was On War, a book in 
which he attempted to record "the major elements of 
strategy” as he saw them. 7 Published posthumously in 
1832, On War has become a military classic. Some of 
Clausewitz's most enduring and powerful insights are on 
the relationship between war and politics. In On War, he 
not only firmly establishes that political considerations 
must drive the conduct of war, he also usefully identifies 
some of the dynamics which may shape the relationship 
between senior military and political leaders. His insights 
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are all the more interesting given that his standard is 
strategic effectiveness. For Clausewitz, maintaining 
political control is not a question of values, but the key to 
success. 

The following analysis of Clausewitz's views on this 
subject is divided into four sections. In the first, I will 
provide background on Clausewitz's approach to the study 
of war. This will include his views on the utility of theory, 
his argument that war is a unique and distinct human 
activity, and his emphasis on the fact that wars are the 
products of pol iti cal forces that not only causethem, but also 
powerful lyshapetheir natures. This background is not only 
useful for understanding Clausewitz's arguments, but also 
establishes why On War isan especially useful work for the 
study of civil-military relations and the use of force. I n the 
second section, I will exploretheconclusion that Clausewitz 
draws from this that the political object must guide the 
conduct of war and four key implications of this idea. I will 
concl udeth i s secti on with a di scussi on of C I ausewi tz's vi ews 
on optimality— how can one judge the quality of a state's 
military strategy? I n the third section, I will explore what 
Clausewitz says about the extent and limits of the political 
guidance of military operations. I will also discuss some 
dynamics that Clausewitz introduces that might affect the 
divergence or convergence of views between the military 
commander and the statesman. In the conclusion, I will 
summarize the above with an assessment of both the 
strengths and limitations of Clausewitz's approach. 

Before proceeding, however, some of the difficulties in 
analyzing Clausewitz's work must be faced. Raymond Aron 
was surely correct when he wrote about On War that 'You 
can find what you want to find in the treatise: all that you 
need is a selection of quotations, supported by personal 
prejudice." 8 Onemajor difficulty isthatthework was still in 
draft form at the time of Clausewitz's death. In an 1827 
note, Clausewitz himself foresaw the problems that this 
might cause: 
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If an early death shouldterminatemy work, what I havewritten 
so far would, of course, only deserve to be called a shapeless 
mass of i deas. B ei ng I i abl e to endl ess mi si nterpretati on it wou I d 
be the target of much half-baked criticism . . , 9 

His inability to complete this revision may explain why 
Clausewitz at times seems inconsistent on certain issues. 
In attempting to deal with this problem fairly, I will 
emphasize the ideas that represent later stages of his 
thought. In On War, his most mature views are probably 
reflected in the first few chapters of Book One, "On the 
Nature of War," which he did revise . 10 As for personal 
prejudice, the recognition of its possible existence and a 
conscious striving to overcome its effects may be the best 
that one can do. 

CLAUSE WITZ'S APPROACH 
TO THE STUDY OF WAR 

To appreciate Clausewitz's insights, it is useful to first 
review three key aspects of his approach. The first is that 
though Clausewitz valued theory, he had limited 
expectations of what it could accomplish. Thesecond isthat 
Clausewitz viewed warfare as a unique human activity, set 
off from all others as a realm of danger, physical exertion, 
uncertainty, and chance. Third, Clausewitz thought that it 
was impossible to analyze wars withouttaking intoaccount 
their political and social context. Wars spring from political 
sources, and take on their particular characters as a result 
oftheseorigins. I will address each ofthese points in turn. 

Theorizing about War. 

Clausewitz argues that the development of a theory of 
war must be supported by a careful study of military 
history. He writes: "J ust as some plants bear fruit only if 
they don't shoot up too high, so in the practical arts the 
leaves and flowers of theory must be pruned and the plant 
kept close to its proper soi I— experience ." 11 This 
requirement sets a limit on the value of abstract analyses. 
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For Clausewitz, there is little value in a theory of war that 
manages to be logical, complete, and systematic at the price 
of separating itself from reality . 12 A useful theory must be 
derived from, or at least checked against, the historical 
record . 13 In a strong statement of this point, Clausewitz 
writes: "A great advantage offered by this method [reliance 
on historical evidence] is that theory will have to remain 
realistic. It cannot allow itself to get lost in futile 
speculation, hairsplitting, and flights of fancy .'' 14 

In Chapter Two, "On the Theory of War," of Book II 
Clausewitz criticizes some existing approaches tothe study 
of war, and identifies some additional factors a theory on 
this subject must address. He particularly targets those 
theorists that attempt to establish positive doctrines, or 
principles of war that are always valid . 15 He argues "An 
i r recon ci I a bl e conf I i ct exi sts between this type of t h eor y a n d 
actual practice .'' 16 Two of Clausewitz's contemporaries 
whose theories he rejects on these grounds are Heinrich 
Dietrich von Bulow and Antoine Henri dejomini. Von 
Bulow's writings emphasize the importance of the angle 
between the fighting forces and their baseline, andj omini 
focuses on the importance of interior lines . 17 Clausewitz 
believes that theorists who focus on a single principle, 
particularly an abstract geometrical one, exclude vital 
factors from their analyses. Not only do they fail to reflect 
the fact that war is a highly uncertain affair, they fail to 
acknowledge that war is a product of the unpredictable 
interaction of living forces which are attempting to defeat 
each other . 18 In such an environment, not only are 
calculations regarding the relevant material forces difficult 
to make, fear and danger make psychological factors vitally 
i mportant to the outcome . 19 

B ecause of the need to be consi stent with the evidence of 
history, and the difficulty of accounting for all of the 
material and psychological forces that can be important in 
war, Clausewitzdrawstheconclusion "A positivedoctrineis 
unattainable ." 20 Theorizing about war is hard; so hard, in 
fact, that perhaps the attempt could be considered futile. 
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However, Clausewitz also rejects this position, finding that 
theorizing about war can still be valuable for several 
reasons. First, the problem is not the same at all levels. It is 
easier to derive worthwhile principles on which to base 
action at the tactical level of war. A second reason theory is 
useful is that it can aid the education of a future 
commander. Clausewitz writes: 

Theory exists so that one need not start afresh each timesorting 
out the material and plowingthrough it, but will find it ready to 
hand and in good order. It is meant to educate the mind of the 
future commander, or, more accurately, to guide him in his 
self-education, not to accompany him to the battlefield . . , 21 

Reflection guided by theory is a crucial component of the 
education of military leaders. Finally, and most relevant to 
the present argument, theory can guide the study of ends 
and means. 

This last fact is important here because, given 
Clausewitz's elaboration on what those ends and meansare, 
it is clear that his focus is very much on political guidance of 
the use of force. For Clausewitz, warfare is a special activity 
because of the special natureof its means, and the means of 
warfare is always combat . 22 At the lower (tactical) level of 
warfare, it is easy tobe cl ear aboutthedefinition about both 
ends and means. "In tactics the means are the fighting 
forces trained for combat; the end is victory .” 23 However, at 
the higher level of war, the ends are much more varied. 
Clausewitz's definition of strategy is "the use of the 
engagement for the pu rpose of the war ," 24 As used here, the 
term "engagement" refers to distinct instances of combat . 25 
What is particularly worthy of attention inthisdefinition is 
the fact that Clausewitz uses the vague formulation of "the 
purpose of the war." Clausewitz clearly and repeatedly 
establishes the concept that the ends of strategy "are those 
objects which lead directly to peace," and the natureof those 
objects may vary . 26 The fact that Clausewitz refuses to 
arguethat the purpose of war isalways victory, and instead 
argues that the end is the politically desired peace, is a 
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crucial one. It begins to establish the dominance of political 
considerations, a point that will be further developed 
shortly. 

Above it was mentioned that Cl ausewitz requires theory 
to be consistent with history. It was also argued that 
Clausewitz's views on the diffi culty oftheorizing about war, 
particularly at the highest levels, lead him to focus on the 
relationship of ends and means. Cl ausewitz also limits the 
scope of hi s theory i n a th i rd way by focusi ng a I most enti rely 
on the operational use of these means. He devotes little 
effort to discussing the development of armed forces, and 
does not find it useful to pay much heed to the technical 
crafts that provide commanders their tools. According to 
Clausewitz: 

Strategy . . . does not inquire how a country should be 
organized and a people trained and ruled in order to produce 
the best military results. It takes these matters as it finds 
them in the European community of nations, and calls 
attention only to unusual circumstances that exert a marked 
influence on war . 27 

In other words, Clausewitz has little to say in On War 
about peacetime civil-military relations, to include 
relationships between political and military elites and 
relationships between armed forces and their societies. 
These matters are not necessarily unimportant; they are 
mer el y bey on dthescopeofhistheoryofwaranddiscussions 
of strategy . 28 According to Clausewitz: 'The theory of war 
proper ... is concerned with the use of these means, once 
they have been developed, for the purposes of the war ." 29 

C I ausewitz raises onefi nal poi nt about the I i mi tati ons of 
theory. He argues that as political aims become smaller, 
and as wars of lesser intensity drift toward a state of armed 
observation, theory has less to say about its central 
dynamics. First of all, general principles are more difficult 
to derive in such circumstances because events are much 
more contingent on a multiplicity of minor factors . 30 Not 
only are they harder to derive, Clausewitz also argues that 
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general rules are less necessary: ". . . as the modifying 
principle gains a hold on military operations, or rather, as 
the incentive fades away, the active element gradually 
becomes passive. Less and less happens, and guiding 
principles will not be needed .” 31 This may go some distance 
in explaining why Clausewitz mostly abstracts from 
political aims in Books IV-VII of On War, which cover 
tactical engagements, military forces, and defense and 
offense. Political aims are one of the factors that may 
moderate war, and therefore reduce its intensity. In the 
transition at the end of Book III, Clausewitz says the 
following: 

Everything weshall have to say about the relation between the 
attack and defense and the way in which this polarity develops 
refers to the state of crisis in which the forces find themselves 
during periods of tension and movement. By contrast, all 
activity that occurs during a state of equilibrium will be 
regarded and treated as a mere coroll ary. The state of crisis is 
the real war; the equilibrium is nothing but its reflex . 32 

This limitation is important to note in the current context 
beca u se i t su ggests t h at C I a u sew i tz may d i spr oport i on atel y 
focus his attention on conflicts on the higher end of the 
spectrum. 

"War is a special activity, different and separate 
from any other pursued by man ." 33 

Clausewitz's rejections of the theories of von Bulow and 
J omini partially stem from his belief that they fail to fully 
recognize the implications of the unique nature of war. 
What makes war unique is not that its basic principles are 
intellectually complicated and difficult to grasp. In fact, 
Clausewitz holds the opposite to be true: 

Everything in strategy is very simple . . . Once it has been 
determined, from the political conditions, what a war is meant 
to achieve and what it can achieve, it is easy to chart the course. 

But great strength of character, as well as great lucidity and 
firmness of mind, isrequired in ordertofollowthrough steadily, 
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to carry out the plan, and not to be thrown off course by 
thousands of diversions . 34 

It is not the difficulty of arriving at strategic solutions, but 
rather the nature of the environment in which these 
solutions must be carried out which gives war its unique 
nature. 

Clausewitz groups many of the characteristics that 
make the environment of war uniquely difficult to operate 
in under the general category of "friction." He feels that 
these factors are so important that he devotes four of the 
eight chapters of Book I tothem, and mentions them in each 
of the others. I n fact, the concept of friction is so central to 
Clausewitz's understanding of war that it literal ly pervades 
his entire work. Oneofthekey sources of friction isdanger. 
Si nee war is a realm of danger, especiallythosewhoarenew 
to it sense that "the light of reason is refracted in a manner 
quite different from that which is normal in academic 
speculation.” 35 Because of this, "courageisthesoldier'sfirst 
requirement.” 36 Other key sources of friction are physical 
exertion, the uncertainty of all information, and even 
chance occurrences such as bad weather. "Friction is the 
only concept that more or less corresponds to the factors 
that distinguish real war from war on paper.” 37 Because 
friction is always present, "Action in war is like movement 
in a resistant element." 38 

1 1 i s i mportant to di scuss fri cti on here, not j ust because it 
is central toClausewitz'sthinkingon war, but also because 
understandingfriction and havingtheabilitytoovercomeit 
are important components of the military commander's 
expertise. If there is an argument to be made that 
commanders' views on strategy deserve some hearing 
because commanders have a superior understanding of 
military means, knowledge of friction must be a crucial 
component of that understanding. After all, any one of 
r eason a bl e i nt el I ect cou I d memor i ze ca pa bi I i t i es of wea pon s 
systems, compositions of units, march tables, and many of 
the other technical details of warfare. Clausewitz writes: 
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The good general must know friction in order to overcome it 
whenever possible, and in order not to expect a standard of 
achievement in his operations which this very friction makes 
impossible. I nci dentally, it isaforcethattheory can never quite 
define. . . . Practice and experience dictate the answer: "this is 
possible, that is not .” 39 

Although Clausewitz feels that challenging peacetime 
maneuvers can begin to give officers an appreciation for 
friction, the only real lubricant for the military machine is 
combat experience . 40 

When discussing the special nature of military 
expertise, the idea that war is a simple enterprise should 
not be overstated. The intellectual abilities required of 
commanders at higher levels are significant. In fact, 
Clausewitz seems to be concerned that he may have mi si ead 
the reader on thi s poi nt when he states that ". . . the reader 
should not think that a brave but brainless fighter can do 
anything of outstanding significance in war .” 41 Instead, 
Clausewitz argues that the commander-in-chief must have 
considerable intellectual skills and intuition as well as the 
ability to overcome friction. True military genius requires 
"a harmonious combi nation of elements” which include both 
intellectual gifts and strength of character . 42 

"Politics... is the womb in which war develops ..." 43 

Clausewitz feels that developing a theory of war is 
worthwhile, but that there should be limited expectations 
as tothe guidance such a theory can provide. Becauseof the 
nature of the subject, Clausewitz feels that theory is 
incapable of establishing positive doctrine, particularly for 
the conduct of war at the highest levels. However, 
Clausewitzdoesbelievethatatheoryofwar can beuseful by 
aiding in theanalysis of the relationship between ends and 
means. The making of strategy involves the use of military 
means to achieve political ends in particular instances. In 
the above analysis, I introduced Clausewitz's view that 
political considerations must be dominant in the making of 
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strategy. Below, I will further elaborate on this point by 
reviewing several ways in which Clausewitz establishes 
both the importance of politics as the source of war, and the 
primacy of political objectives. The relationship between 
wars and their political contexts and purposes is a theme 
repeated throughout Clausewitz's work. 

One of the pi aces in On War where Clausewitz discusses 
the primacy of politics is Chapter Six-B of Book VI 1 1 , "War 
as an Instrument of Policy.” In this chapter of his 
concluding book, Clausewitz begins by reminding the 
reader of the uniqueness of war as a human activity. 
Elsewhere, Clausewitz has established that war is 
distinguished by its distinctive means, which is combat. 44 
As noted above, war is a realm of uncertainty, physical 
exertion, and danger in which only men with a certain 
combination of character traits and intellectual abilities can 
excel. 45 After reminding the reader of this separateness, 
however, Clausewitz quickly moves on to reestablish a unity 
between war and other human activities. 'Thisunityliesin 
theconcept that war isonlya branch of political activity; that 
it is in no sense autonomous.” 46 The following passage, 
which clarifies this point, is worth quoting in full: 

It is, of course, well known that the only source of war is 
politics— the intercourse of governments and peoples; but it is 
apt to be assumed that war suspends that intercourse and 
replaces it by a wholly different condition, ruled by no law but 
its own. We maintain, on the contrary, that war is simply a 
conti nuati on of pol iti cal i nter course, with the additi on of other 
means . 47 

Clausewitz goes on to emphasize that not only is war 
rooted in political causes, but also "in itself does not suspend 
political intercourse or change it into something 
different.” 48 War is a product of political forces, and these 
forces continue to be at work as a war progresses. It is 
because of this that war is not autonomous. "Its grammar, 
indeed, may be its own, but not its logic.” 49 
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The above establishes not only that the source of war is 
outside war itself, but also leads one to recognize that the 
ends of war must beshaped bythepolitical forces that began 
the conflict and continue to operate throughout. In other 
words, it is a political logic rather than a purely military one 
that decides the characteristics of the desired peace. This 
insight is an interesting perspective to keep in mind when 
reading Chapter One, "What is War?" of Book I— the only 
chapter of On War Clausewitz suggests that he is satisfied 
with in hisfinal noteon thetext. 50 The method Clausewitz 
employs in this chapter, and the conclusions he draws, can 
be seen asan attemptto pi ay out the logic of war as if it were 
autonomous. His conclusion that this results in an 
inadequate view of war reestablishes the primacy of 
political considerations. 

In this opening chapter, Clausewitz examines the 
essence of war as an abstract concept, which he also calls 
"absolute” war and the "pure concept of war." 51 In itself, war 
is "nothing but a duel on a larger scale," or in a slight 
modification that clarifies war's means, "War is thus an act 
of force to compel the enemy to do our wi 1 1 ." I n thi s abstract 
notion of war, conflict tends to extremes. There is no logical 
limittotheforcethateach side will useortheobjectivesthat 
each will seek. Even if one side attempts to aim for less than 
the com pi ete overt h row of the enemy, si nee war i s a ser i es of 
reciprocal moves, conflict cannot be limited through 
unilateral action. Finally, there is no logical limit to the 
means to be used. I n a contest for ultimate survival, each 
side will use their entire physical strength, as well as 
strength of will. 

However, Clausewitz suggests that this war in theory is 
actually nothing but a "logical fantasy" which is unlikely to 
motivate actors in the real world. 52 I n the real world, war 
takes place between two real adversaries who have some 
idea of each other's power and will, as well as some warning 
of the imminence of conflict. War in reality is also never 
absolute because it does not consist of a single, short blow. 
This is because a nation cannot bring the entirety of its 
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resources, to i ncl ude "thefi ghti ng forces proper, the country 
. . . and its allies" to bear all at once, and because both sides 
may attempt to overcome initial shortcomings later in the 
conflict. Finally, war in reality is never absolute because it 
is never fi nal— even a defeated state may sti 1 1 recover. F or 
these reasons, the dynamic that leads to extremes fades, 
and the political purpose which governs the conflict 
reasserts itself. 53 This analysis yields Clausewitz's famous 
formula that "War is Merely the Continuation of Policy by 
Other Means.” Thisresultfirmlyestablishesthedominance 
of political over military considerations. 

The preceding analysis lays out two of the methods 
Clausewitz uses to make the point that war not only has 
political sources, but also that political purposes should 
esta bl i sh a wa r 's obj ect i ves . A s d i scu ssed a bove, C I a u sewi tz 
argues that war's logic comes from outside itself in Chapter 
Six-B of Book VIII. Wars are produced by political forces 
that continue to operate while wars are in progress; these 
same political forces establish the ends to be sought. In 
Chapter Oneof Book I , Clausewitz pi ays out the pure logic of 
war, which results in a view of war that is inadequate. An 
attempt to understand war solely through an abstract 
development of its internal logic yields absolute war, which 
must be rejected because it does not reflect reality. As soon 
as the political context is taken to account, this abstract 
logic of war is immediately exposed as incomplete; 
particular wars will always be decisively shaped by the 
contexts that give risetothem. "If we keep in mind that war 
springs from some political purpose, it is natural that the 
prime cause of its existence will remain the supreme 
consideration in conducting it.'' 54 

A third way Clausewitz makes clear his position that 
political purposes should be dominant in war is in his 
depiction of war as a trinity. Clausewitz writes: 

As a total phenomenon its dominant tendencies always make 

war a paradoxical trinity— composed of primordial violence, . . . 

of the pi ay of chance and probability within which thecreative 
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spirit isfreeto roam; . . . and of its element of subordination, as 
an instrument of policy, which makes it subject to reason alone. 
Thefirst of these three aspects mainly concerns the people; the 
second the commander and his army; the third the 
government . 55 

The character of a given war will be conditioned by each of 
these elements. However, Clausewitz's views on the 
dominance of the government and its political purposes as 
the governing forces in war come through clearly. As he 
restates later in thetext: "Policy istheguiding intelligence 
and war only the instrument, not vice versa. No other 
possibility exists, then, than to subordinate the military 
point of view to the political ." 56 

Politics not only provide the "womb in which war 
develops, "they arealsothesourceof wars' purposes. Given 
this analysis, Clausewitz's conclusion that the political 
object must guide the conduct of war is unsurprising. The 
next section will further elaborateon what an acceptance of 
this view entails. 

POLITICAL PURPOSES AND THE CONDUCT 
OF WAR— IMPLICATIONS 

This section will address four key implications of the 
idea that the political object must guidethe conduct of war. 
Thefirst recognizes that, becausethese political objects can 
vary in scale, war will take on many different forms. 
Second, because political interaction does not cease during 
war itself, these purposes can change during the course of 
the war. A third implication is related to this one; political 
influence on the war must be continuous. Finally, because 
governments are the custodians of the political interests of 
the states they represent, they can decisively affect success 
or failure in war. Each of these implications affects the 
nature of the interaction between statesmen and 
commanders in time of war. This section will concludewith 
an analysis of what Clausewitz would view as an optimal 
management of political purposes and military means. 
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Political Purposes Will Vary in Scale . 57 

Clausewitz points out that the political interests which 
lead to war can vary greatly, ranging between the extremes 
of national survival to cases in which a state hesitantly 
fights for an ally when it "no longer seems to reflect the 
state's true interests .'' 58 Wars can be either more total or 
more limited in character based on the political objectives 
that guide them . 59 This observation begins to explain the 
variety of wars in human experience. Since war is an 
instrument of policy, a military objective should be sought 
which serves the political end. To the extent that the 
conduct of war is under thecontrol of a rational government, 
the interests at stake should also determine the level of 
effort to be made. Insum: 'Thepolitical object— theoriginal 
motive for the war— will thus determine both the military 
objective to be reached and the amount of effort it 
requires .'' 60 

Though the reconciliation of military means to widely 
varying political ends starts to explain the widely varying 
character of different wars, it is important to note that for 
Clausewitz it does not tell the whole story. Clausewitz's 
trinitarian conception of war points to additional factors 
which also matter. First, the involvement of the 
people— whom Clausewitz identifies with the element of 
hatred and primordial violence in war— can greatly change 
a war's character. For example, "Between two peoples and 
two states there can be such tensions, such a mass of 
inflammable material, that the slightest quarrel can 
produce a wholly disproportionate effect— a real 
explosion .” 61 A second reason viewing war as consisting 
only of rational calculations is inadequate is that such a 
conception leaves out the importance of military genius. 
The commander with this trait can best exploit the realm of 
chance and probability created by the uncertainty and 
danger of war. It must not be forgotten that 'The art of war 
deals with living and with moral forces. . . . With 
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uncertainty in one scale, courage and self-confidence must 
be thrown on the other to correct the balance ." 62 

Because of all ofthese factors, Clausewitz argues "War is 
more than a true chameleon that slightly adapts its 
characteristics to a given case ." 63 It is a "paradoxical 
trinity" affected bytheroleofthepeople,thecharacter ofthe 
commander and his army, and the political purposes ofthe 
government. The complex interaction of these three 
elements will shape the character of the war in any given 
case. Whilethevariety of political purposes is important to 
theexplanation ofthevarietyofformstaken by war, it is not 
in itself sufficient. 

Political Purposes Can Change during the Course 
of the War. 

Another point to keep in mind while considering 
Clausewitz's argument that the political purpose must 
gu i de the con du ct ofthewaristhatthepur pose may change 
during the course of a conflict. This is related to the point 
abovethat politics donot cease when war begins. Asthewar 
progresses "the original political objects can greatly alter 
duringthecourseofthewar and mayfinally change entirely 
since they are influenced by events and their probable 
consequences ." 64 This provides one more reason why 
Clausewitz holds that the logic of war comes from outside 
itself. "War moves on its goal with varying speeds; but it 
always lasts long enough for influence to be exerted on the 
goal and for its own course to be changed in one way or 
another— long enough, in other words, to remain subject to 
theaction of a superior intelligence ." 65 

The Influence of the Political Object 
on the Conduct of War Must Be Continuous. 

A third implication of the idea that war springs from 
political sources and has political purposes is that the 
influence of these political goals must shape the conduct of 
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the entire war. The foil owing passage from On War makes 
this point clearly: 

Were[war] a complete, untrammeled, absolute manifestation 
of violence (as the pure concept would require), war would of 
its own independent will usurp the pi ace of policy the moment 
policy had brought it into being; it would then drive policy out 
of office and rule by the laws of its own nature, very much I ike a 
mine that can explode only in the manner or direction 
predetermined by the setting. This, in fact, is the view that 
has been taken of the matter whenever some discord between 
policy and the conduct of war has stimulated theoretical 
distinctions of this kind. But in reality things are different, 
and this view is thoroughly mistaken . 66 

Again, this is a strong affirmation of Clausewitz's view that 
war lacks its own logic. 'The main lines along which 
military events progress, and to which they are restricted, 
arepolitical lines that conti nuethroughout the war intothe 
subsequent peace.” 67 

Because war is an act of policy, and a means to a political 
end, the determination of the amount of effort that end 
justifies must be a political decision. This decision is not 
only required at the onset of war, but because of war's great 
uncertainties, must be continuously evaluated as a war 
progresses. According to Clausewitz: 

Si nee war is not an act of senseless passion but is controlled by 
its political object, the value of this object must determine the 
sacrifices to be made for it in magnitudeand alsoin duration. 
Oncetheexpenditureof effort exceeds the value of the political 
object, the object must be renounced and peace must follow . 68 

Notonlywi 1 1 the political object affect the level of effort to be 
made, it will also affect the conduct of operations. 
Clausewitz rejects the idea that there is one best path to 
victory, finding instead that "many roads lead to success.” 69 
What is imperative is that the commander-in-chief has a 
thorough understanding of national policy and act 
accordingly. 70 At the highest levels, the idea of a purely 
military opinion or purely military advice does not make 
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sense: "No major proposal for war can be worked out in 
ignorance of political factors.” 71 

The Role of Government in Determining Success. 

A final implication of the idea that policy must be the 
guiding intelligence behind military operations is that the 
government will have a great role to play in determining a 
country's success or failure in war. Before elaborating on 
this point, however, it would be useful to clarify that 
Clausewitz assumes in On War that governments are the 
custodians of their people's interests. About government 
policy, Clausewitz says: 

It can betaken as agreed that the aim of policy is to unify and 
reconcile all aspects of internal administration as well as of 
spiritual values, and whatever else the moral philosopher may 
caretoadd. Policy, of course, is nothing in itself; it issimplythe 
trustee for all these interests against other states. That it can 
err, subserve the ambitions, private interests, and vanity of 
thosein power, isneither here nor there. I n no sense can the art 
of war ever be regarded as the preceptor of policy, and here we 
can only treat policy as representative of all interests of the 
community . 72 

In this selection, Clausewitz clearly recognizes that 
government's policies may be misguided or serve selfish 
purposes. Nevertheless, he finds it appropriate for the 
purpose of On War to assume that government policy is 
made in the best interests of the political community as a 
whole. Policy provides the guiding intelligence that the 
military commander must serve. 

However, even given Clausewitz's assumption that a 
cri ti que of pol i cy i s outsi de the scope of a theory of war , there 
is one instance in On War in which he does criticize 
governments. It is useful to recall here that Clausewitz 
served in the Prussian armed forces during the Wars of the 
French Revolution andtheNapoleonicWars. Infact, hewas 
captured during the Prussian defeat at the hands of 
Napoleon in October 1806, and his subsequent internment 
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in France was a personally hu mi Mating experience. 73 In On 
War, Clausewitz argued that the key to the decisiveness 
Napoleon brought to warfare was related to societal 
changes. 74 The transformation of warfare in the 18th 
century was political, and it was a political failure for the 
I eadershi p of P russi a, as wel I as F ranee's other enemi es, not 
to have recognized the implications of these changes. 
"Clearly the tremendous effects of the French Revolution 
abroad were caused not so much by new military methods 
and concepts as by radical changes in policies and 
administration, by the new character of the French people, 
and the like.'' 75 It was Napoleon who realized and took 
advantage of thefact that the "heart and temper of a nati on" 
could makean enormous contribution to "thesum total of its 
politics, war potential, and fighting strength." 76 Even if 
military leaders perceived these changes (and Clausewitz 
does not cl aim that they did), it would have been beyond the 
scope of their authority to act on them. 77 

This brings out thegeneral point that when Clausewitz 
is willing tojudge policy in On War, it is based on whether it 
is in conformance with the spirit of the age. For this reason, 
Clausewitz is able to praise the very different policies of 
both Napoleon and Frederick Great. In an earlier age, 
Frederick the Great showed his wisdom by acting in 
accordance with histruesituation in his campaign of 1760: 

As head of a small state resembling other states in most 
respects, and disti nguished from them only by the efficiency of 
some branches of his administration, Frederick could not be 
an Alexander . . . H is whole conduct of war, therefore, shows 
an element of restrained strength, . . . Neither vanity, 
ambition, n or v i n d i ct i ven ess cou I d move h i m f r om t h i s cou r se; 
and it was this course alone that brought him success . 78 

Operating under new conditions, the most important of 
which was the increased role of the people in warfare, 
Napoleon deserves praise for acting with boldness in the 
pursuit of great objectives. Fie perfected and exploited the 
potential of the armed forces of the age, and is called by 
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Clausewitzthe"God of War himself.” 79 In an era of limited 
war, to pursue limited objectives with limited means is a 
mark of wisdom. However, when the Prussians and 
Austrians took the same approach against Napoleon in the 
campaigns of 1805, 1806, and 1809, it could only end in 
disaster. 80 

Thewisdomof both Frederick the Great and Napoleon as 
discussed above was that they not only understood the 
potential of domestic resources, but alsothe character of the 
international environment. Governments can also 
contribute to their state's success in war by accurately 
interpreting the character of international relations. As an 
example, changes in international alignments can 
drastically affect the success of an offensive operation. "All 
depends on the existing political affiliations, interests, 
traditions, lines of policy, and the personalities of princes, 
ministers, favorites, mistresses, and so forth.” 81 Theability 
to analyze these factors is the special expertise of political 
leaders, not military commanders. 

It was mentioned in the section on theory that 
Clausewitz's focus in On War is on the operational use of 
armed forces to meet political ends. He does not claim to 
address broader questions of how societies should be best 
organized for their defense, or issues associated with the 
development of armed forces. Those issues are 
fundamentally political and are in the hands of the 
government. Nevertheless, Clausewitz does express a 
willingness to judge the government's performance. The 
government must not only be a capable interpreter of what 
the current international environment will allow, it must 
also adequately ensure that appropriate societal resources 
are mobilized in time of need. 82 

So far in this section, four key implications of 
Clausewitz's argument that political purposes must guide 
military operations have been explored. However, there is 
an additional point that should be clarified. What is the 
criterion against which Clausewitz is measuringthequality 
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of strategic decisionmaking? I n other words, how does one 
judge the merit of a given state's strategy? 

Clausewitz and Optimality. 

Clausewitz seems to find theanswer to this question in 
the efficient use of resources. An optimal strategy will 
accomplish political objectives at the lowest possible cost. 
According to Clausewitz: 

A prince or a general can best demonstrate his genius by 
managing a campaign exactly to suit his objectives and his 
resources, doing neither too much nortoolittle. Buttheeffects 
of genius show not so much in novel forms of action as in the 
ultimate success of the whole . 83 

Not only is it contrary to good statecraft to waste 
resources, an attempt to apply a maximum effort when it 
does not appear justified by the political purpose is likely to 
fail . 84 Minor purposes will be unlikely to adequately 
motivate the human will to extreme exertions, and the war 
effort may falter for domestic reasons . 85 Means should be 
proporti onate to ends . 86 

Clausewitz makes this point clearly when discussingthe 
effect that the political objective will have on military 
operations. There are many places in On War where he 
seems to emphasize the dominance of the destructive 
principle, and elevate the destruction of the enemy above 
other military objectives. However, in Chapter Two of Book 
II, "Purpose and Means in War," he makes it clear that in a 
war for minor purposes only minor exertions of strength 
may be appropriate. The following passage is a useful 
statement of this point: 

When the motives and tensions of war are slight we can 
imagine that the very faintest prospect of defeat might be 
enough to cause one side to yield. If from the very start the 
other side feels that this is probable, it will obviously 
concentrate on bringing about this probability rather than 
takethe long way around and totally defeat the enemy . 87 
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The amount of effort to be expended shou I d be proport i on ate 
to the ends being sought. This not only implies a careful 
management of resources, but also implies that different 
ways of achieving objectives may be successful in different 
circumstances. Clausewitz again shows his resistance to a 
positive doctrine for the conduct of war by stating that 
". . . given certain conditions, different ways of reaching the 
objective are possi bl eand that they are neither i nconsi stent, 
absurd, nor even mistaken .” 88 

When discussing optimality, Clausewitz is also clear on 
another point. The goal of warfare cannot be to minimize 
bloodshed. In Chapter One of Book I, Clausewitz says that 
thisgoal may seem attractive, but: "Pleasant as it sounds, it 
is a fallacy that must be exposed: war is such a dangerous 
business that the mistakes which come from kindness are 
the very worst .” 89 H e retu rns tothi s poi nt agai n a few pages 
later: "Avoidance of bloodshed, then, should not betaken as 
an act of policy if our main concern is to preserve our forces. 
On the contrary, if such a policy did not suit the particular 
situation, it would lead our forces to disaster .” 90 Clausewitz 
wants to make it cl ear that whenever armed forces are used, 
one must consider combat . 91 Even if one wishes to attain 
victory through a means other than destroying the enemy, 
since war involves the interaction of living forces, the 
commander attempting this strategy must be aware that he 
does not have complete freedom of choice. According to 
Clausewitz, such a commander: 

. . . must never forget that he is moving on devious paths where 
the god of war may catch him unawares. He must always keep 
an eye on his opponent sothat hedoesnot, if the latter has taken 
up a sharp sword, approach him armed with only an ornamental 
rapier . 92 

A statesman may choose war as the optimum path to his 
political objective; however, he should not make the facile 
assumption that such a course of action will be without 
costs. 
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Clausewitz asserts repeatedly that thecentral activity of 
war is fighting. However, the parallel he draws between 
war and commerce clarifies his meaning on this point: 

Thedecision by arms is what cash payment is for all major and 
minor operations in war what cash payment is for commerce. 
Regardless how complex the relationship between the two 
parties, regardless how rarely settlements occur, they can 
never be entirely absent . 93 

A key point here is that the outcome of war depends on 
combat, but that does not mean that actual fighting always 
takes place. Instead: . . all action is undertaken in the 

belief that if the ultimate test of arms should actually occur, 
the outcome would be favor able.'' 94 Clausewitz restates this 
point again in a section entitled "Possible Engagements are 
to be Regarded as Real Ones Because of their 
Consequences." He writes: . . the destruction of the 

enemy's forces and the overthrow of the enemy's power can 
be accomplished only as the result of an engagement, no 
matter whether it really took place or was merely offered 
but not accepted." 95 Again, combat is central to war. 
Although there may be results even if fighti ng does not take 
place, those results are due to expectations of who would 
have prevailed in an actual trial of arms. 

Of course, a further important question relates to how 
the various costs of war should be compared to one another. 
How can oneweigh relative costs in resources, territory, and 
lives? Clausewitz is unwilling to claim that such a 
comparison is easily made. 96 However, he does imply that 
people may be willing to pay an extremely high price to 
preservetheexistenceof their political community. 97 When 
survival is at stake, Clausewitz expects few limits on the 
application of means. 

Clausewitz clearly argues that the dictates of policy 
must continuously shape the course of the war. I n another 
statement of this point, hesays: "Pol icy, then, will permeate 
all military operations, and, in so far as their violent nature 
will admit, it will havea continuous influenceon them." 98 1 n 
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addition to affirming political control, however, herehehas 
introduced an interesting qualifier. He suggests that the 
influence of policy may be somewhat limited by the'Violent 
nature” of military operations. Is there something unique 
about the nature of military means that dictates a limit on 
appropriate political guidance and oversight? The next 
section will address the tensions associated with this 
relationship. Although Clausewitz does not establish a 
clear limit to appropriate political influence, his discussion 
makes it clear that political involvement will and should be 
extensive. 

POLITICAL PURPOSES ANDTHEIR INFLUENCE 
ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 

In the concluding book of On War, Clausewitz returns to 
the relationship between ends and means and the concerns 
of the strategist. He reminds the reader that: ". . . as we 
argued in the second chapter of Book One (purpose and 
means in war), the nature of the political aim, the scale of 
demands put forth by either side, and the total political 
situation of one's own side, are all factors that in practice 
must decisively i nfluencethe conduct of war .” 99 A few pages 
later, the reader is also reminded that pol icy "is the guiding 
intelligence and war only the instrument, not viceversa. No 
other possibility exists, then, than to subordinate the 
military point of view to the political .” 100 

This section takes as its starting point Clausewitz's very 
clear position on the dominance of political over military 
considerations in war, and the implications of that view 
which werediscussed in the previous section. Thequestion 
to be explored here is whether there are any limits to that 
dominance, or any aspects of warfare that must be 
considered purely military. I will start by arguing that 
Clausewitz does not draw any clear lines between issues 
that are the proper concern of military commanders and 
those that belong to the political leadership. I will then 
exami ne C I ausewi tz's depi cti on of the rel ati onshi p between 
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senior political leaders and military commanders to gain a 
better understanding of his expectations. I will conclude 
this section with an analysis of the dynamics that 
Clausewitz argues will affect the potential divergence of 
political and military perspectives. 

Where is the Line? 

When seekingtofind where Clausewitz argues military 
operational expertise ought to take over and political 
control cease, the following quotation initially seems 
promising: "Only if statesmen look to certain military 

moves and acti ons to produce effects that areforei gn tothei r 
nature do political decisions influence operations for the 
worse .” 101 If, becauseof an inadequateunderstandingofthe 
grammar of war, statesmen give orders that are self- 
defeating, they can have a negative impact on the conduct of 
war. However, Clausewitz's responsetothis problem is not 
todraw a line beyond which political leaders should not get 
involved. I nstead, he advocates a different solution. This 
problem can be avoided if senior political leaders have some 
familiarity with military affairs. However, even this is not 
essential— all that is really necessary is that statesmen 
have ready access to mi I itary advi ce, and this should always 
be possible . 102 Of course, Clausewitz is assuming that 
statesmen inexperienced with warfare would be willing— 
and intelligently critical— consumers of that advice. The 
main poi nt, however, isthatClausewi tz does not uselimited 
professional expertise as a basis for arguing that political 
influence over the conduct of war should observe certain 
limits. 

Another possibility would be for Clausewitz to argue 
that political involvement is essential at the higher levels of 
war, but inappropriate at lower ones . 103 At first, it appears 
that this is the position Clausewitz takes on the matter. As 
has already been discussed, Clausewitz feels that political 
leaders must establish the overall aims for the war. The 
only limiting factor on this general proposition is that the 
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political aims must adapt themselves to military means. 
"War in general, and the commander in any specific 
instance, is entitled to requi re that thetrend and designs of 
policy shall not be inconsistent with these means .” 104 This 
may not bea small requirement, butClausewitzarguesthat 
it will never do more than modify policy. 

Moving on to a discussion of lower levels of war, 
Clausewitz argues that: "Policy, of course, will not extend 
its influence to operational details. Political considerations 
do not determinethe posting of guards or the employment of 
patrols." In so stating, Clausewitz seems to argue that 
decisions at the tactical level aretheprerogativeof military 
commanders. However, his next sentence makes this 
ambiguous again: "But they [political considerations] are 
the more influential intheplanningofwar,ofthecampaign, 
and often even of the battle .” 105 The planning of a battle, or 
to use another of Clausewitz's terms, the engagement, is 
general I y thought to be a matter of tacti cs and not strategy. 
If political considerations may also be significant here, then 
Clausewitz does not establish a clear limitation on political 
control over military operations . 106 

This result is consistent with Clausewitz's non- 
doctrinaire approach to a theory of war. If war is actually 
"morethan a true charnel eon” which can take on an almost 
infinite variety of forms, the establishment of an immutable 
dividing line between the proper realms of political and 
mi I itary concern i n theconduct of war i s not possi bl e. In any 
given case, the character of the political purposes, the 
involvement of the people, andthenatureofthecommander 
and his army would affect such decisions. Clausewitz 
explicitly states that at the highest level, the idea of a purely 
military opinion or purely military advice does not make 
sense. Although he is not as explicit on this point, it seems 
consistent with his analysis to argue that, especially in a 
war for limited purposes, even tactical operations may also 
be political in nature. 
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A second explanation for this result may beClausewitz's 
emphasis on the need for military commanders, and 
especially the commander-in-chief, to clearly identify the 
natureof thewar and act accordingly . 107 Perhaps because of 
his experiences in the Napoleonic Wars, Clausewitz seems 
particularly concerned that statesmen and commanders 
identify a near total war when that is what they face . 108 
However, Clausewitz also discusses the need for 
commanders to recognize the character of the conflict when 
they are engaged in wars for small purposes. Noting that 
many past wars took on this form, Clausewitz writes: 

... a battle might be fought to celebrate the birthday of a 
monarch (Hochkirch), to satisfy military honor (Kunersdorf), 
or to assuage a commander's vanity (Freiberg). It is our 
opinion it is essential that a commander should recognize 
these circumstances and act in concert with their spirit . 109 

Therefore, recognizing the character of the war may also 
involve accepting being involved in a war of "armed 
observation .” 110 In either of these cases, the need for 
political control at the lowest levels may not be an issue 
when commanders have i nternal ized the pol iti cal objectives 
and are already acting accordingly. 

The Relationship of Senior Political and Military 
Leaders. 

Given that Clausewitz does not establish a clear division 
between the proper realms of political influence and 
military operational expertise, what does his depiction of 
the relationship between senior political and military 
I eaders say about his expectati ons? A fi rst possi bi I i ty i s that 
one individual, such as Napoleon, has both roles. If this is 
the case, that person must have the attributes of both a 
statesman and a military leader. In Chapter Three-B, 
"Scale of the Military Objective and of the Effort to be 
Made," in Book VIII of On War, Clausewitz discusses some 
of the attributes that this individual should have. 
Clausewitz starts from the observation that, since war is a 
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pol itical instrument, the degree of effort to be made should 
be appropriate to the objective to be reached. However, 
figuring this out "clearly calls for the intuition of a genius," 
since one must take into account the scale of the political 
demands, the situations and conditions of belligerents, the 
governments' and peoples' strength of will, character, and 
abilities, and the political sympathies of other states. 111 If 
the two roles are combined in one person, this one person 
needs not only the highly developed intuition needed to 
figureouttheabove puzzle, but also must havetheskillsof a 
general. "Ontheonehand, heisawareoftheentirepolitical 
situation; on the other, he knows exactly how much he can 
achieve with the means at his disposal.'' 112 In this case, 
though the demands on this individual are great, there is 
littleto be said about civil-military tensions. 

A second possibility is that the functions of political 
leadership and military command may belong to separate 
individuals. When examining what Clausewitz has to say 
about this case, it quickly becomes clear that Clausewitz 
expects political leaders to exercise a great deal of influence. 
As Clausewitz notes: ". . . it is a matter of common 

experience that despite the great variety and development 
of modern war its major lines are still laid down by 
governments; in other words, if wearetobetechnical about 
it, by a purely political and not a military body." 113 Not only 
do political leaders establish the political aims, which "are 
the business of the government alone," 114 Clausewitz also 
expects them to establish the size of the army, 115 and the 
system of supply. 116 The commander will accept the 
resources provided by the government, and make the best 
use of them. 

Clausewitz also seems to expect a great deal of 
communication between the commander-in-chief and the 
government. The mechanism that he proposes is that, if 
practicable, the commander-in-chief should sit in the 
cabinet, so that cabinet members can be involved in his 
activities. 117 Clausewitz praises the practice adopted by the 
allies in 1813-1815 of relocating the cabinet closer to the 
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theater of operations in order to make this practicable . 118 
Clausewitz gives another indication of the extensive 
communication he expects to occur between military 
leaders and the government in Chapter Twenty-Two, 'The 
Culminating Point of Vi dory, "of Book VI I . I n this chapter, 
Clausewitz discusses the factors that cause an offensive to 
lose power as it advances. He writes: 

If a monarch does not command his troops in person ... a new 
and very seri ous handi cap ari ses from the I oss of ti me i nvol ved 
in the transmission of messages. Even the widest powers 
conferred on a commander will not suffice to meet every 
contingency that may arise in his sphere of action . 119 

This passage is useful not only for what it reveals about the 
anticipated character of relations between supreme 
military commanders and their governments, but also 
expresses again Clausewitz's emphasis that political 
control of military operations must be continuous. 

Although Clausewitz provides indications of what he 
expects the relationship between the political leader and 
military commander to be like, he does not address 
problems that may arise. The following passage suggests 
that Clausewitz feels that in establishing the dominance of 
policy, he has resolved all questions: 

F rom this poi nt of vi ew agai n, no confl i ct need arise any I onger 
between political and military interests— not from the nature 
of thecaseat any rate— and should it arise it will show no more 
than lack of understanding. It might bethought that policy 
could make demands on war which war could not fulfill; but 
that hypothesis would challenge the natural and unavoidable 
assumption that policy knows the instrument it means touse. 

If policy reads the course of military events correctly, it is 
wholly and exclusively entitled to decide which events and 
trends are best for the objectives of the war . 120 

By assuming that "policy knows the instrument it means to 
use,” Clausewitz makes it unnecessary to address the 
actions that the military commander should take if the 
political leader's direction is inconsistent with military 
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means. And what if policy does not read "the course of 
military events correctly”? Does the military commander 
have the right or obligation to disobey orders when he feels 
them to be either contrary to the leader's main purposes or 
impossible to carry out? Clausewitz gives us little guidance 
for navigating waters such as these. 

Onefurther point should be made on this issue. Despite 
the many historical examples Clausewitz uses when 
discussing other issues, he never provides an example of a 
confrontation between a military and a political leader over 
a strategic disagreement. In addition, when describing the 
extensive coordination that should occur between these 
leaders in time of war, Clausewitz emphasizes the 
importance of keeping the political leaders abreast of 
military strategy more than he does political leaders 
keeping the military commander informed of their intent. 
One example from Chapter Six-A, 'The Effect of the 
Political Aim on the Military Objective,” of Book VIII may 
il I ustratethis poi nt. I n this chapter, Clausewitz describes a 
case in which one country contributes troops to support an 
al ly's defense but does not support the al ly's cause with any 
intensity. In this case, Clausewitz argues that the 
contributing government is likely to maintain control over 
its own forces. Thecommander of this deployed force is then 
"dependent only on his own government, and the objective 
the latter sets him will beas ambiguous as its aims .” 121 One 
interesting thing about this scenario is that Clausewitz 
never implies that this gives the commander cause to 
complain of his government's management; he seems to 
expect thatthemilitary com ma n der sh ou I d j u st accept this 
situation of ambiguity and act accordingly. In such a 
situation, the motives for war may gradually dissipate, in 
which case the real obligation of thecommander "will be to 
make surethe delicate balance is not suddenly upset in the 
enemy's favor and the half-hearted war does not become a 
real war after all .” 122 Although it seems consistent with 
C I ausewi tz's approach to argue that commu ni cati ons at the 
highest level ought to be both extensive and two-way, he 
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does not providean examplein which a military commander 
has a basis for complaint. 

Recognizing that to do so one must depart from 
Clausewitz, it is still useful to consider what onewouldfind 
by pushing this point a bit further. What if the political 
leader is not knowledgeable about military means, lacksthe 
capability or willingness to take advantage of military 
advice, and is giving what appears to be self-defeating 
order s from a mi I i tary per specti ve? H er e i t i s usefu I to recal I 
that Clausewitz's basic justification for political control is 
strategic effectiveness, and even from this perspective his 
argument for firm control is unmodified by any exceptions. 

I f one were to add the context of a I i beral democrati c soci ety, 
the argument for political control would only get stronger. 

I n a govern ment based on the pr i nci pi e of r u I e by the peopl e, 
preservation of thesystem itself relies on civilian control of 
themilitary. As Peter Feaver argues, "Civilians should get 
what they ask for, even if it is not what they real ly want. I n 
other words, civilians have a right to be wrong ." 123 The 
responsibility for holding elected political leaders 
accountable for their choices rests with citizens, and 
perhaps with other branches of government. The role of the 
military leader is to assist to as great extent as possible in 
the crafting of a policy that makes strategic sense, but the 
final choice rests with the statesman. 

Dynamics of the Wartime Civil-Military 
Relationship. 

The argument to this point has been that Clausewitz 
does not establish a clear limit on the influence of political 
leaders over the conduct of war, but that he does seem to 
expect this political gui da nee to be extensive. The aims of 
the war will be political, and these aims will exert a 
continuous influence over its conduct. His depiction of the 
relationship between political and military leaders also 
suggests that he expects their coordination to be extensive 
to ensure that war remains a faithful instrument of policy. 
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However, this does not yet fully capture all that Clausewitz 
has to say on thesubject of wartime civil-military relations. 
He also provides some indications of when these 
relationships may be more or less harmonious. Two of the 
factors that may affect this are the intensity of the war 
(measured by the involvement of the population and the 
strain between states), and the scale of the objectives. 

Before discussing his arguments on this point, it is 
useful to recall the logic of absolute war that Clausewitz 
discusses in Chapter Oneof Book I . Clausewitz argues that 
war's internal logic drives it to an absolute state in which 
there are no I i mi ts to the efforts to be devoted or the force to 
be used because the objective is the total overthrow of the 
enemy. I n this abstract concept of war, the enemy is in the 
same situation and an escalation to extremes occurs as both 
sides struggle for survival. In On War, Clausewitz seems to 
associate this logic of total victory with the military 
perspective. Even when actual circumstances prevent this 
logic from fully being realized, Clausewitz argues that 
commanders must keep it in mind. It becomes "a general 
poi nt of reference, sothat he who wants to learn from theory 
becomes accustomed to keeping that point in view 
constantly, to measuri ng al I hi s hopes and fears by it, and to 
approximating it when he can or when he must .” 124 

Given this association of the military perspective with 
the I ogi c of total vi ctory, C I ausewitz's argument that i n wars 
of greater intensity political and military perspectives will 
tend to converge makes sense. I n di scussi ng wars of I esser 
intensity, Clausewitz argues: 'The less involved the 

population and the I ess serious thestrai ns within states and 
between them, the more political requirements in 
themselves will dominateandtendtobedecisive .” 125 Inthis 
situation, the military objective certainly cannot be total 
defeat of the enemy because it would not be in accordance 
with political aims. It also seems reasonable to argue that 
the challenges associated with ensuring that means are 
proporti onate to the ends bei ng sought could be si gn if i cant. 
On the other hand: 
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The more powerful and i nspi ri ng the motives for war, the more 
they affect the belligerent nations and the fiercer the tensions 
that precede the outbreak, the closer will war approach its 
abstract concept, the more important will bethe destruction of 
theenemy, the more cl osely wi 1 1 the mi I itary ai ms and pol iti cal 
objects of war coi nci de, and the more mi I itary and I ess pol iti cal 
will war appear to be. 126 

After this passage, Clausewitz is quick to reassert that this 
is only a question of appearance; both limited and total wars 
are political in nature. However, the main point is that 
when the political aim is the total defeat of theenemy, this 
aim and the military objective will tend to converge. 
Ensuring that means are proportionate to the ends should 
becomeless difficult asthemoretotal natureoftheobjective 
demands a more unlimited application of the means. 

A similar argument could be made about the scale of the 
political aims sought in a given conflict. Clausewitz 
approvingly quotes Napoleon in arguing that determining 
the means appropriate to achieving political aims can 
require the genius of a Newton. 127 However, the more the 
aims approach the total overthrow of the enemy or the 
preservation of one's survival, the more political aims and 
the military objectives that support them will become the 
same. When the war's stakes reach the upper most limits, 
one could imagine also that the willingness to devote 
resources to that end would grow proportionately. 

The idea that military and political perspectives will 
converge as the stakes in warfare increase is interesting, 
but may not apply in every case. Oneway to see this is to 
drop the assumption Clausewitz generally maintains in On 
War that states are unitary, almost organic entities. Once 
that assumption is dropped, it becomes clear that one not 
only has to ask whether national survival is at stake, but 
i ncreasingly about threats totreasured goals of subnational 
groups. An examplefromClausewitz'spolitical writing may 
be useful here. I n his essay, "On the Political Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Prussian Landwehr” (1818), 
Clausewitz makes the argument that the establishment of 
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regional militias is in Prussia's best interests. However, he 
realizes that the dilemma is really the following: 'The 
Landwehr increases thedanger of revolution; disarmingthe 
Landwehr increases the danger of invasion and 
enslavement.” 128 Preserving the militia may be a valuable 
means of increasing Prussia's security, but social 
conservatives would prefer tosee it abolished because of the 
threat that it poses to the existing social order. 129 The 
question is not just about what is necessary tosurvival, it is 
a matter of what exactly one its attempting to preserve. A 
similar dilemma is discussed in Chapter 26, 'The People in 
Arms," of Book VI of On War. I n this chapter, Clausewitz 
recognizes but does not address the objection that arming 
the people in war puts a society on the path to revolution. 130 
If political perspectives are divided, it is unclearthat even a 
constant military perspective will converge with them in 
any given case. 

A second interesting aspect of Clausewitz's discussion of 
political aims and military objectives in total war is his 
association of the idea of total war with the military 
perspective. Clausewitz associates military logic with the 
pursuit of total victory. Samuel Huntington provides an 
i nteresti ng contrast to th i s poi nt of vi ew i n hi s 1957 book on 
civil-military relations, Soldier and theState Huntington 
argues just the opposite when discussing American 
civil-military relations in World War 1 1 . It wasthecivilians 
on a liberal crusade whoadoptedthegoals of total victory; to 
the extent that mi I itary fi gu res adopted th i s vi ew they were 
abandoning the professional military perspective that 
wou I d have I ed them to more conser vati ve pol i ci es. 131 G i ven 
these very different interpretations of the abstract "mi I itary 
perspective," it is likely that the predispositions of key 
military and political decisionmakers are actually a matter 
for empirical investigation in any given case. 132 
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Conclusion. 



There are several points concerning civil-military 
relations and the use of force on which Clausewitz is 
extremely clear. The first is that, since war is an act of 
policy, political considerations must dominate the conduct 
of war. The purpose of war is to achieve some political aim, 
therefore military objectives must be chosen on this basis. 
Because politics do not cease to function when war begins, 
political considerations will exert a continuous influence on 
the conduct of mi I itary operations. I n order to carry out the 
state's policies, it is vital that the commander at the highest 
level be not only a good general with a thorough 
understandi ng of mi I itary means, but al so a statesman with 
a strong grasp of national policy and the political context. 

A second clear expectation is that political leaders will 
themselves be very engaged in the conduct of military 
operations. Clausewitz's working assumption is that, from 
the initiation of war through the subsequent peace, the 
political leader's decisions are based on the sum total of the 
interests of his political community. (At a minimum, 
Clausewitz seems to be arguing that this is the most useful 
perspective for the military leader to take regarding the 
political leader's purposes.) Possibly in conjunction with the 
mi I itary commander, the political leader will determinethe 
means he i s wi 1 1 i ng to devoteto a war, taki ng care to ensure 
that these means are proportionate to the ends being 
sought. In planning as well as during operations, it would 
be ideal ifthe mi I itary commander could sit in the cabinet so 
that political leaders could be involved in his activities. If a 
political leader does not have a strong background in 
mi I itary affairs, he can still maintain direction of operations 
by seeking military advice. 

Third, though Clausewitz expects thereto be operational 
details that are beyond thescopeof political leaders, he does 
not draw an i mmutabl e I i ne separati ng the real ms proper to 
political control and military operational expertise. It 
seems consistent with his depiction of the great potential 
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diversity of war to argue that this division would be 
particular to each specific case. When conflict is extremely 
intense or the purposes are total, it seems unlikely that 
tensions over minor operational details would arise. The 
great concerns of both political and military leaders for 
national survival may make minor operational details less 
of an issue in this case. 

Where Clausewitz is of less assistance is in thinking 
through any difficulties that may arise between military 
and political figures at the highest levels. One of the 
reasons for this is his assumption that "policy knows the 
instrument it means to use ." 133 It is not clear what action 
Clausewitz expects the military commander to take in a 
casein which the political leader does not, in fact, know the 
instrument he or she is attempting to use and gives 
potentially self-defeating orders. Clausewitz also does not 
discuss any exigencies in which the military commander 
must haveautonomy i n theconduct of mi I itary operati ons. 

In the end, Clausewitz issues challenges to both 
statesmen and commanders. Political leaders should think 
I i kestrategi sts, bei ng cl ear at the outset about purposes and 
means— recognizing that these may change in the course of 
events . 134 Political leaders are expected to be the authority 
on domestic strengths and weaknesses, as well as the 
international environment. Clausewitz also seems to 
charge political leaders with the responsibility of being 
familiar with military means; at a minimum, this means 
being intelligent consumers of military advice . 135 At the 
same time, military leaders are also challenged. Not only 
are they called upon to be the experts in the "grammar" of 
war, they must always remain aware that war's purposes 
come from outside itself and that these political purposes 
must ultimately govern. The reader may decide which of 
these challenges is the most demanding. 
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